like themselves and that he, too, had his troubles,
though he was the Son of Heaven. Thus there
began another important source for the novel
that was to develop with such form and force,
though still always denied its right to exist by
the professional man of letters.

From such humble and scattered beginnings,
then, came the Chinese novel, written always in
the vernacular, and dealing with all which in-
terested the people, with legend and with myth,
with love and intrigue, with brigands and wars,
with everything, indeed, which went to make
up the life of the people, high and low.

Nor was the novel in China shaped, as it was
in the West, by a few great persons. In China
the novel has always been more important than
the novelist. There has been no Chinese Defoe,
no Chinese Fielding or Smollett, no Austin or
Bronte or Dickens or Thackeray, or Meredith
or Hardy, any more than Balzac or Flaubert.
But there were and are novels as great as the
novels in any other country in the world, as
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